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Lire of Simeon, the first Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 
(Abridged from Cox’s Lives of the Primitive Fathers.) 

Every pious Christian will readily 
acknowledge, that the subject of the 
present memoir derives additional in- 
terest from the circumstance of his 
relation, by both his parents, to our 
blessed Saviour. His father, Cleopas, 
was the brother of Joseph, and his 
mother the sister of the Holy Virgin. 
Great, however, as may be esteemed 
the honour of being thus personally 
related to the Lord Jesus Christ, it 
was an infinitely greater one, that he 
was a partaker of a similar spirit, and 
interested in bis great salvation; a 
privilege, indeed, of which every ge- 
nuine believer is equally a partaker. 
Hence, when the woman in the Gos- 
pel, struck with admiration of the au- 
thority and eloquence of our Lord’s 
teaching, exclaimed, “ Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps 
which thou hast sucked,” fearing lest 
she should rest satisfied with a tran- 
sient impression of his excellency, in- 
stead of seeking to derive from him 
real and permanent benefit, he an- 
swered, with a wisdom and tenderness 
peculiarly his own, “ Yea, rather 
blessed are they that hear the word 
of God, and keep it.” 

Simeon, afterwards bishop of Jeru- 
salem, was probably a native of that 
city. He was born about thirteen 
years before our Lord’s incarnation. 

It is generally supposed that he 
was of the order of the Rechabites, 
that pious sect among the Jews, who, 
for the strict obedience they paid to 
the injunctions of their father Jona- 
dab, furnished so powerful a contrast 
to the base ingratitude and disobedi- 
ence of Israel to God.* : 

* See Jeremiah, chap. xxxy. 
Vou. I. 





_ 


According to Hegesippus, when 
our Lord entered upon his public mi- 
nistry, Simeon became his constant 
disciple and régular attendant. He is 
also supposed to have been one of 
those seventy who were commissioned 
by our Lord to go before him through 
the different parts of Judea, and pre- 
pare the people for the reception of 
his doctrine. They are mentioned 
in the Scriptures only in one place,* 
where their first mission appears to 
have been restricted to the Jewish 
nation. We have, however, no rea- 
son to suppose that their authority 
was withdrawn after they had fulfilled 
this charge, but may rather conclude, 
that they were in general employed 
amongst the first evangelists, in de- 
claring through different countries the 
glad tidings of salvation. Amongst 
this company we may reasonably sup- 
pose, that the venerable subject of the 
present memoir was engaged during 
the most efficient years of his life. 
But ef the nature of his labours, or 
the success of his ministry, we have 
no record. There is, however, a 
book written, in which all the actions 
of the righteous are fully and faith- 
fully preserved; and a day is ap- 
proaching, “ when they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the 
firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.” 

At length, in the year 62, we meet 
with Simeon at Jerusalem ; but whe- 
ther he regularly resided there, or 
was in that city merely on a visit, is 
not ascertained. He was called, how- 
ever, at that time to witness a scene 
truly affecting, which was the means 
of ultimately fixing him as a bishop 
in that most important situation. 


* Luke x. 1. 
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The malignity of the Jews against 
the Christians had long been pro- 
verbial. Eighteen years before this 
period, James, the son of Zebedee, 
the first of the apostles who suffered 
martyrdom, was s!ain by the order of 
Herod Agrippa, to gratify the mur- 
derous spirtt of the people. A re- 
markable circumstance attending his 
martyrdom is recorded by Eusebius. 
The man, who had drawn hin before 
the tribunal, when he saw the readi- 
ness with which he submitted to his 
fate, was struck with remorse; and 
by one of those sudden conversions, 
which have more frequently happened 
in times of persecution than of peace, 
aud are then more worthy of being 
considered genuine, was himself turn- 
ed from the power of Satan to God. 
In a moment, from a persecutor he 
became a martyr, béldly owned Christ 
to be his Saviour, and, as they walked 
or together to the place of execution, 
earnestly entreated the apostle’s for- 
,,iveness. James readily granted this 
request, embraced him as a brother, 
and pronounced on him his apostolic 
benediction, “* Peace be unto thee.” 
They were then beheaded together. 

This wonderful and interesting con- 
version of an opposer appears to have 
produced little or no effect on the 
minds of the Jewish people. Peter 
was shortly after imprisoned, and res- 
cued from martyrdom, only by a mi- 
racle; and Paul, whose death they 
had long been plotting, narrowly 
avoided the fate they intended him by 
appealing to Cesar. 

Irritated by the defeat they had 
sustained, the Jews were now deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance upon 
James, surnamed The Just, bishop of 
Jerusalem, who is also frequently 
called James the Less, to distinguish 
him from James the son of Zebedee. 
Tn this attempt they made no doubt 
of succeeding, as he was merely a 
Jew, and could therefore plead no 
Roman privilege. 

The interval between the death of 
their old governor, Festus, and the 
arrival of his successor, was deemed 
by Ananias, the high priest, who was 
invested with the supreme power un- 
‘fi Albiaws should arrive, as a propi- 


tious opportunity for executing their 
design. He therefore called a council, 
before which he summoned James, 
and accused him of breaking the law 
of Moses. But it was not an easy 
matter to procure the condemnation 
of this apostle. His holy character 
extorted reverence, where it failed to 
generate affection ; and numbers, who 
coyld not bear bis religious principles, 
were constrained to admire the gen- 
tleness of his manners, and the excel- 
lency of his life. 

At length the council persuaded 
he apostle to mount one of the pin- 
nacles of the temple, and declare to 
the people, who were assembled to 
celebrate the passover, his sentiments 
respecting Christianity ; hopimg that 
they should prevail upon him, under 
some plausible pretence, to renounce 
his principles. James standing where 
he was bid, was then desired by the 
Jews to declare what was the gate of 
of salvation ;* or, in other ra the 
true means of obtaining eternal life. 
The holy apostle, undaunted by the 
number and power ef his enemies, 
immediately replied, that Jesus Christ 
was the door of salvation; probably 
alluding to our Lord’s own words, 
“T am the door of the sheep.” He 
then enlarged upon the glory and 
dignity of the Saviour, and declared 
his belief that He was then sitting at 
the right hand of power, and that He 
would come in the clouds of heaven. 

Several of the people, struck with 


the holy fervour of the apostle, and, 


we may add, with the force of truth 
suddenly breaking in upon their minds, 
glorified God, and exclaimed aloud, 
*“ Hosanna to the Son of David.” 
Ananias and the rulers, finding that 
their attempts to ensnare him were 
without success, suddenly changed 
their mode of attack, and crying out 
with apparent horror, that Justus him- 
self was seduced, threw the apostle 
down from the place where he stood. 


Though severely bruised by the fall,. 


he had strength to kneel down and to 





* Gate, among the Jews, signifies me- 
taphorically, the entrance, introduction, 
or means of acquiring any thing. So they 
talk of the gate of repentance, the gate of 
prayers, and the gate of tears. 
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prays “ |] bescech thee, Lord God and 
father, for them; for they know not 
what they do. In the mean time the 
infatuated Jews preparing to stone 
hia, a Rechabite, whom Hegesippus 
declares to be the subject of this me- 
moir, cried out, “ Cease, what do you 
mean ? This fust man is praying for 
you.” At length a person, more 
mercifully cruel than the rest, came 
behind, and striking him on the head 
with a fuller’s club, completed his 
martyrdom. 

This apostle is supposed to have 
written his epistle but a very short 
time before his death. On account 
of his singalar innocence and integrity 
he was distinguished by the exalted 
title of THE JUST: and the uni- 
versally admitted excellence of his 
character made his execution to be 
abhorred, and his murderers to be 
censured, even by those who were far 
from being favourable to the Chris- 
tian name. 

Upen the martyrdom of James, 
those of the apostles who were still 
alive, and several of the most eminent 
disciples of our Lord, are said to have 
come to Jerusalem from all parts, to 
consult together respecting a proper 
successor. It was their reneral opi- 
nion, that, if possible, a relative of 
our Lord ought to be appointed to the 
situation; and at length they unani 
mously determined to confer the ho- 
nour upon Simeon, as a man of emi- 
nent piety, and a near relation of the 
Saviour. He was accordingly or- 
dained bishop of Jerusalem. 

We have little information of the 
manner in which Simeon fulfilled the 
important duties of his sacred office. 
We may, however, be confident that 
his charge was a most trying one, 
beth on account of the turbulent tem- 

er of the Jewish people, and because 
fis presidency fell in with that gloomy 
period, when their city and temple 
were overthrown, and their very name 
as a uation blotted out by the victori- 
ous Romans. “ To give a particular 
account of all their iniquities,” re- 
marks their own celebrated historian, 
“ would be endless: thus much in 
general it may suffice to say, that 
there never was a city which suffered 
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such miseries, or a race of men from 
the beginning of the world wno so 
abounded in wickedness. I verily 
believe,” he continues, “ that if the 
Romans had delayed to destroy these 
wicked wretches, the city would ei- 
ther have been swallowed up by the 
earth, or overwhelmed by the waters, 
or struck with fire from heaven as 
another Sodom, for it produced a far 
more impious generation than those 
who suffered such punishment.” 

This tremendous scene of carnage 
is very particularly described by this 
historian, who was, during the greater 
part of the time, an eye witness of all 
its attendant horrors. The destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem at once s remarka- 
bly displays the veracity of our Lord’s 
predictions respecting it, the hatred 
of the Almighty against sin, and his 
distinguishing care of his people, that 
a brief account of it may here be pro- 
perly introduced, and may not prove 
uninteresting. 

The tyranny of the Roman gover- 
nors, and especailly the oppressive 
and vexatious conduct of Gessius 
Fiorus, occasioned in the first instance 
that opposition of the Jews to the 
Romans which ended in the final de- 
struction of that unhappy people, who, 
without piety, still confided in their 
claim to peculiarity. Goaded by 
iasults and severities, of which they 
had in vain solicited redress, this 
wretched people at last broke out in- 
to an open rebellion, which only tend- 
ed to accelerate their ruin. At the 
very commencement of the insurrec- 
tion, 20,000 Jews were cruelly mas- 
sacred at Cesarea ; and shortly after, 
a sedition arising in Alexandria, 
50,000 more were slain in one day 
by two Roman legions. In the mean 
time the insurrection became univer- 
sal, and every place was full of blood 
and violence, For some time the war 
was conducted with apparently equal 
success by Jews and Romans. At 
length Vespasian was sent by Nero 
with a large body of veteran troops, 
who immediately marched to Gadara, 
took it on the first assault, and after- 
wards burnt it and the adjoining vil- 
lages to the ground. From thence he 
advanced to Jotopata, a place strongly 
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fortified by nature and art, to which a 
great number of Jews had fled for se- 
curity. This place also, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, fell into his hands 
through the treachery of one of the 


inhabitants ; and Josephus, the famous, 


Jewish general and historian, was 
taken prisoner. Vespasian now pur- 
sued his conquests with unwearied di- 
ligence, victory every where attending 
him. At length he determined to 
attack Jerusalem ; but for the present 
was prevented by the short tumultu- 
ous reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lius, and afterwards by his being ac- 
tually compelled by his soldiers to 
accept of the crown. 

His son Titus, being now appointed 
io carry on the war, made every pre- 
paration for an attack upon the capital. 
At this time Jerusalem was broken in- 
to factions ; one party raging against 
another, and committing such cruel- 
ties under John, Simon, and Eleazar, 
the leaders of the opposite parties, as 
surpassed all the miseries inflicted 
upon them by their public enemy. At 
length Titus approached, and after 
much difficulty battered down one of 
the three walls by which the city was 
defended, and took possession of the 
northern quarter. At the same time 
he showed great compassion to the 
besieged, and assured them of pardon 
if they would submit. But the Jews 
still obstinately rejecting all condi- 
tions, Titus broke through the second 
wall, and prepared to attack the third. 
Before, however, he commenced the 
attack, he caused the whole city to be 
surrounded by astrong entrenchment, 
the more effectually to prevent the in- 
habitants from departing from the 
city, or receiving any relief from their 
friends. ‘Thus began to be fulfilled 
that very explicit prophecy of our 
Lord, which in the subsequent over- 
throw of Jerusalem was so fully ac- 
complished: “ And when He. was 
come near, He beheld thei city and 
wept over it, saying, If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy 
day the things which belong unto thy 
peace! but now they are hid from 
thine eyes. For the day shall come 


upon thee, that thine enemies shall 
cfst a trench about thee, and compass 
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thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the 
ground, and thy children within thee ; 
and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another; because thou 
knewest not the time of thy visita- 
tion.””* 

And now is the wholt vial of God’s 
anger about to be poured out upon 
this devoted people. Their rejection 
of Messiah, their Prince, is punished 
by a senseless opposition to a human 
power too great for them to overcome, 
without the aid of that ‘Prince whom 
they had renounced—their persecution 
of His faithful disciples by the most 
lamentable divisions, when unity was 
most wanted—their infidelity by a 
false confidence in misinterpreted pro- 
phecies—and their contempt of that 
Bread which cometh down from hea- 
ven, by a terrible famine of that com- 
mon bread, of which, as well as every 
temporal blessing, all must be at last 
deprived, who refuse to feed upon the 
blessed word of God. For besidesthe 
Roman army without, and the nume- 
rous factions within, the want of pro- 
Visions was.so great in consequence of 
the multitudes which had flocked to 
the passover, that thousands were fa- 
mished, and died so fast as to render 
it impossible to observe the common 
rites of sepulture. Some, who fled 
from the city to Titus, related that 
the famine was so excessive as to com- 
pel the soldiers to eat girdles, shoes, 
skins, andhay. A bushel of corn was 
sold for six hundred crowns. Sinks 
and holes were continually raked to 
find the vilest offals to satisfy hunger. 
Wives took the meat out of their 
husbands’ mouths, children from their 
parents’, mothers from their infants’. 
Nay, a certain lady, descended from 
noble and rich parentage, actually 
boiled her own child, that, according 
to the language of ancient prophecy, 
she might “eat it secretly in the siege, 
and straitness, wherewith the enemy 
distressed them.”’7 

Titus was fiiled with horror at the 
relation of this enormity. He called 
upon God to witness that he was not 
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the author. of these calamities, since 
he had repeatedly offered peace to the 
Jews; and concluded by declaring 
that he would bury this abominable 
crime in the ruins of their country, 
and not suffer the sun to shine upon a 
city, where mothers ate their own 
children, and where fathers reduced 
them to that extremity by refusing to 
surrender. 

Being now convinced that neither 
kind nor harsh methods could produce 
any effect upon this obstinate genera- 
uicn, Titus gave directions that all 
things should be made ready for a 
storm ; and at length finding that he 
could not prevail against the walls of 
the inner temple, he set fire to the 
gates, a step he hadhitherto religiously 
avoided. The porches were soon in 
a flame, and continued burning all 
that day and the fellowing night. Ti- 
tus, however, still resolved, if possible, 
to save the temple; but on the tenth 
day, a Roman soldier, of his own 
accord, threw a flaming fire-brand 
through the golden window into the 
chambers, which were presently in a 
blaze ; and the fire, spreading through 
the whole fabric, consumed the most 
glorious structure that the world ever 
saw. ‘Titus in the mean time em- 
ployed every effort to extinguish the 
flames. He called, entreated, and 
even threatened, his men; but with- 
out effect. So great was the confu- 
sion, and so pertinaciously were the 
soldiers bent upon destroying all with- 
in their reach, that he was neither 
heard nor regarded. 

Throughout the whole history of 

he human race we meet with few, if 

any, instances of carnage and devasta- 
tion that can be compared with this. 
According to their own historian, in 
the course of a seven years’ war 
there perished of this ill-fated people, 
in one way or another, no less a num- 
ber than one million three hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and ninety. 

Amongst the various observations 
which this horrible, yet instructive 
history may suggest, it is werthy of 
remark, that the Jews, by their obdu- 
yate wickedness, and insensibility to 
the patience aud mercy of God, 
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brought upon themselves the punisli- 
ment due to them. They had put to 
death the Lord of life, and thereby 
had forfeited their own: and now, be- 
hold! not only by a judicial, but by a 
kind of necessary result, they are 
found to be their own murderers. 
Thus died the Jewish people; nor 
will they rise again till they own Him 
to be risen, whom they crucified and 
slew; till they “ look upon him whom 
they have pierced, and mourn for 
him, as ene that mourneth for his only 
son.”* 

Whilst, however, the Jewish nation 
in general experienced this dreadful 
destruction, the Christians, with their 
venerable bishop, Simeon, were worm 
derfully preserved. ‘The account of 
their escape has been hitherto omitted, 
that the thread of the preceding nar- 
rative might not be broken. We may 
now, therefore, briefly notice it. 

Almost at the commencement of 
the war, Cestius Gallus broke ints 
the lower part of the city, and used 
such measures, as, humanly speaking, 
would have ensured his taking the 
upper part and the temple, had he con- 
tinued his attack. But at this moment 
he unexpectedly, and without any as- 
signable cause on his part, raised the 
siege. The Christians took advan- 
tage of this circumstance. Recollect- 
ing that our Lord had warned them 
to leave Jerusalem when they should 
see it encompassed with armies, and 
to flee when they should behold the 
abomination of desolation standing in 
the holy place, they embraced the op- 
portunity, and universally retreated to 
Pella ; so that none of them perished 
inthe common desolation. The place 
of their retreat was a little town be- 
yond Jordan, abont one hundred miles 


from Jerusalem, belonging to Agripe | 


pa, and inhabited by Gentiles. 

How long Simeon and his flock 
continued in this sanctuary, and when 
they returned to Jerusalem, is un- 
known, though it is generally sup- 
posed that they came back about the 
beginning of the reign of Trajan. It 
is certain that they returned before 
the time of Adrian; for upon that em- 
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peror’s coming to Jerusalem, forty 
years alter its destruction, he found 
there a few houses and a little church 
upon Mount. Sion, — 

In the mean time Simeon discharged 
the important duties of his office with 
creat diligence and fidelity. Atlength, 
in the middle of Trajan’s reign, he 
was charged with being a Christian, 
and a descendant of the kings of Ju- 
dab. In consequence of this accusa- 
tion he was sentenced by the procon- 
sul to be first put to the rack and se- 
verely scourged, and afterwards to be 
crucified. The venerable bishep en- 
dured his severe sufferings with such 
composure of mind and invincible pa- 
tience as astonished the proconsul and 
all that were present. But neither 
his age nor resignation could induce 
them to reprieve or mitigate his sen- 
tence, for he still persisted in pleading 
guilty to what was considered the 
most offensive of all crimes, his being 
a Christian. 

Simeon suffered martyrdom in the 
tenth year of the reign of Trajan, in 
the hundred and twentieth year of his 
own age, and in the hundred and 
seventh ef the Christian era. 

It is not a sittle remarkable, that 
during the dreaditul persecutions which 
made such havoc in the Church, most 
of the eminent Christian teachers, of 
whom we have any account, lived to 
a very advanced age. Simeon, as has 
been said, was a hundred and twenty 
years old, Ignatius eighty, Polycarp 
considerably older, Tertullian ninety, 
and Justin, Ireneus, Origen, and Cy- 
prian, were also all far advanced in 

‘ears at the time of their deaths, 

Doubtless we may attribute their pre- 
servation for so long a time, as well 
from the fatal efects of disease and 
decay of nature, as from the fury of 
the persecutor’s sword, to a special 
Providence, cherishing and prolonging 
their lives for their work’s sake. Still, 
however, as God generally accom- 
plishes His benevolent purposes by 
natural means, we may reasonably 
suppose that their very relivion, by 
inculeating on its pes: essors the great- 
est temperance and sobriety, so con- 
ducive to health, was under the divine 
blessing, one especial cause of their 
longevity. 
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The discourses of Dr. Cuarmens being 
republished in this country, we are in- 
duced to insert a Keview of them from 
the British Critic. 


A Series of Discourses: or the Chris- 
tian LKevelation viewed in Connex- 
ton with the Modern Astronomy. 
By Tuomas Cuatuers, I. . Mi- 

‘ mister of the Iron Church, Glas- 
guw. 

A season scarcely ever passes in 
England without the irruption of some 
comet from the unknown regions of 
the air, which rushes athwart the sys- 
tem, overpowering the eyes of all 
with its superior splendour, and threat- 
ening destruction to the dull and hum- 
drum planets of the regular system. 
The present year has been rather 
productive in these eccentric dazzlers. 
With referance indeed to the author 
of the Discourses now before us, he 
did not rise quite so unexpectedly on 
our view. A thousand little Lucifers, 
in the shape of puffs and panegyrics, 
prepared our weak eyes for the burst 
of the comet itself upon our horizon. 
Not even of Dr. Solomon’s Guide to 
Health were there so many copies 
sold in the first year, as of the Doctor’s 
Discourses in the first day. Five 
editions (sold as we have heard) in as 
many days, were the avant couriers of 
the Dector’s fame. The Post and 
Chronicle, the Times and Day, vied 
in their eulogiums, in every varied 
form, on the Doctor’s powers. “ Won- 


derful occurrence.”—“ Surprising 
? 


Jfact.”—“ Unparalleled demand :”— 


all lent their aid to usher in the Doc- 
tor and his Discourses. Sometimes 
his reputation shrouded itself under 
the modest form of “ A Leiter to the 
Ediior :” sometimes insinuated itself 
in the specious form of “ A Caution to 
the Public.” Under whatever form 
or dress, there it always was, till Mr. 
Bish himself grew jealous, and Mr. 
Goodluck ceased to advertise. At 
last the Doctor himself appeared, and 
since the days of Master Betty, no 
place of public exhibition has heen 
ever thronged with so desperate a 
crowd. Ins and Outs, Ministry and 
Opposition, Atheists and Fanatics, 
those who never were in a church be- 
fore, and those who never will be in a 
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church again, were all jostled toge- 
ther in the heterogeneous mass. 
Those whom the doors would not re- 
ceive, the windows were opened to 
admit, and happy were the individuals 
who could get a footing upon the lad- 
der, which in their estimation was to 
lead to heaven. Now as no person- 
ages half so little as we unfortunate 
critics, could even gain admission 
intv the adjoining street, we sat our- 
selves down contented with the vo- 
lume before us, taking for granted 
that we could not judge of the Doector’s 
powers by any fairer criterion. 

The design of the Doctor in these 
Discourses, is to answer the following 
hacknied objection of the infidel to the 
general system of Christianity, “ that 
God would not have sent down his 
Son from heaven to die for the salva- 
tion of so insignificant a speck in the 
creation, as the globe which we inha- 
bit.” To which Dr. Chalmers has 
well answered : 


‘* Christianity makes no such profession. 
That it is designed for the single benefit 
of our world is altogether a presumption 
of the infidel himself.” 


If the Doctor had added, “ that of 
other worlds we can know nothing in 
our present state, because it is not ex- 
pedient for the purpose of our present 
state of existence that we should,” and 
had here concluded the whole, we are 
of opinion that he would have consult- 
ed much more wisely both for himself 
and for his subject. We should not 
indeed have grudged him the follow- 
ing argument in favour of the plurali- 
ty cf worlds. It is eloquently, ration- 
ally, and scripturally expressed ; and 
as it is by far the best specimen of 
Dr. Chalmers’s power, we shall ex- 
tract it entire. 


** Now, what is the fair and obvious 
presumption? The world in which we 
live, is a rourd ball of a determined mag- 
nitude, and occupies its own place in the 
firmament. But when we explore the 
unlimited tracts of that space which is 
every where around us, we meet with other 
pails of equal or superior magnitude ; and 
from which our earth would either be in- 
visible, or appear as small as any of those 
twinkling stars which are secn on the c#- 
nopy of heaven. Why then suppose that 
this little spot, little at least in the im- 
mensity which surrounds it, should be the 
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exclusive abode of life and of intelligence ? 
What reason to think that those mightier 
globes which roli in other parts of crea- 
tion, and which we have discovered to be 
worlds in magnitude, are not also worlds 
in use and in dignity? Why should we 
think that the great Architect of nature, 
supreme in wisdom as he is in power, 
would call these stately mansions into ©x- 
istence, and leave them unoccupied? When 
we .cast our eye over the broad sea, and 
look at the country on the other side, we 
see nothing but the blue and stretching 
obscurity over the distant horizon. We 
are too far away to perceive the richness 
of its scenery, or to hear the sound of its 
population. Why not extend this principle 
to the stili more distant parts of the uni- 
verse? What though, from this remote 
point of observation, we can see nothing 
but the aaked roundness of you planetary 
orbs! Are we therefore to say, that they 
are so many vast and unpeopled solitudes,; 
that desolation reigns in every part of the 
universe but ours; that the whole energy 
of the divine attributes is expended on 
one insignificant corner of these mighty 
works ; and that to this earth alone, be- 
longs the bloom of vegetation, or the bles- 
sedness of life, or the dignity of rational 
and immortal existence ? 

*“ But this is not all. We have some- 
thing more than the mere magnitude of 
the planets to allege in favour of the idea 
that they are inhabited. We know that 
this earth turns round upon itself; and 
we observe that all those ceiestial bodies, 
which are accessible to such an observa- 
tion, have the same movement. We know 
that the earth performs a yearly re- 
volution round the sun; and we can de- 
tect in all the planets which compose our 
system, a revolution of the same kind, 
and under the same circumstances, They 
have the same succession of day and night. 
‘They have the same agreeable vicissitude 
of the seasons. To them, light and dark- 
ness succeed each other; and the Saiety 
of summer is followed by the dreariness 
of winter. To each of them the heavens 
present as varied and magnificent a spec- 
tacle; and this earth, the encompassing 
of which would require the labour of years 
from one of its puny inhabitants, is but one 
of the lesser lights which sparkle in their 
firmament. To them, as well as to. us, 
has God divided the light from the dark- 
ness, and he has called the light day, and 
the darkness he has called night. He hag 
said, let there be lights in the firmament 
of their heaven, to divide the day from the 
night ; and let them be for signs, and for 
seasons, and for days, and for years; and 
let them be for lights in the firmament of 
heaven, to give lights upon their earth; 
and it was so, And God has also made to 
them great lights. ‘To all of them he has 
given the sun to rule the day; and to 
many of them he has given moons to rule 
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the night. To them he has made the stars 
aJso. And God has set them in the firma- 
ment of heaven, to give light upon their 
earth; and to rule over the day, and over 
the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness; and God has seen that it was 
good. 

* In all these greater arrangements of 
divine wisdom, we can see that God bus 
done the same things for the accommoda- 
tion of the planets that he has done for the 
earth which we inhabit. And shall we say, 
that the resemblance stops here, because 
we are not ina situation to observe it? 
Shall we say, that this scene of magnifi- 
cence has been called into being merely 
for the amusement of a few astronomers? 
Shall we measure the counsels of heaven 
by the narrow impotence of the human fa- 
culties? or conceive, that silence and soli- 
tude reign throughout the mighty empire 
of nature ; that the greater part of creation 
is an empty parade ; and that not a wor- 
shipper of the Divinity is to be found 
through the wide extent of yon vast and 
immeasurable regions ?” 


Had the Doctor concluded here, all 
had been well ; it is the utmost limit 
of what can be said upon the subject, 
and all beyond is tiresome and empty 
rhodomentade. Never, perhaps, was 
amore childish or ignorant supposition 
ever broached than that which occurs 
in the following passage. 


*© Who shall assign a limal to the dis- 
coveries of future ages? Who can pre- 
scribe to science her boundaries, or re- 
strain the active and insatiable curios#y 
of man within the circle of his present ac- 
quirements ? We may guess with plausi- 
bility what we cannot anticipate with con- 
fidence. The day may yet be coming, 
when our instruments of observation shall 
be inconceivably more powerful. They 
may ascertain still more decisive points of 
resemblance. They may resolve the same 
question by-the evidence of sense which is 
now so abundantly convincing by the evi- 
dence of analogy. They may lay open to 
us the unquestionable vestiges of art, and 
industry, «nd intelligence. We may see 
summer throwing its green mantle over 
these mighty tracts, and we may see them 
teft naked and colourless after the: blush 
of vegetation has disappeared. In the 
progress of years or of centuries, we may 
trace the hand of cultivation spreading a 
hew aspect over some portion of a piane- 
tay surface. Perhaps some large city, the 
metropolis of a mighty empire, may ex- 
pand into a visible spot by the powers of 
some future telescope. Perhaps the glass 
of some observer, in a distant age, may 
enable him to construct the map of another 
world, and to lay down the surface of it in 
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all its minute and topical varieties. But 
there is no end of conjecture, and to the 
men of other times we leave the full as- 
surance of what we can assert with the 
highest probability, that yon planetary 
orbs are so many worlds, that they teem 
with life, and that the mighty Being who 
presides in high authority over this scene 
of grandeur and astonishment has there 
planted the worshippers of his glory.” 


We must confess our astonishment, 
that any man professing common 
sense, should have entertained an idea 
half so absurd. Dr. Chalmers ought 
to have known, or he ought not to 
have written about astronomy if he 
did not know, that although the mag- 
nifying power of the telescope should 
be increased to an extent almost in- 
credible, yet thus its means of approxi- 
mating distant objects would not be 
yroportionably increased. The Doc- 
Sse ought to have known, that the dis- 
tinctness of vision keeps no pace with 
the -magnifying power of the glass ; 
but that if the visual angle be increas- 
ed beyond a certain limit, nothing but 
confusion ensues. ‘The distinctness of 
the object, moreover, depends as much 
upon its own brightness, as upon the 
magnifying powers of the telescope ; 
and thus by increasing the power, we 
diminish the brightness, whieh must 
for ever prevent the improvement of a 
telescope beyond a certain limit. So 
much then for our chance of witness- 
ing the change of seasons, and the 
colours of the vegetation in the moon. 
Taking the magnifying power alone, 
we should require a telescope with 
more than seven hundred times the 
power of Dr. Herschel’s forty-foot 
telescope, to see a neighbour in the 
moon; but how far it is probable that 
such an one will ever be constructed, 
we leave it to the judgment of our 
readers to determine: and even if 
such a thing were accomplished, the 
privacy of the man in the moon would 
not be broken in upon, as the visual 
angle would have so greatly exceeded 
its proper limits. The whole of Dr. 
Chalmers’s supposition is a burlesque 
upon the subject. 

We will not quarrel with the Doc- 
tor for some few assertions made with- 
out any proof at all; such as the re- 
gular revolution of the spots in’the 
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sun, the apparent recession of the stars 
in one quarter of the celestial sphere, 
from each other: whether true or 
false, as they do not bear upon the ar- 
cument. We will call the attention of 
our readers to the following passage. 
** But, we have now reason to think, 
that, instead of lying uniformly, and in a 
state of equi-distance from cach other, 
they are arranged into distinct clusters— 
that, in the same manner, as the distance 
of the nearest fixed stars so inconceivably 
superior to that of our planets from each 
other, marks the separatfon of the solar 
systems¢ so the distance of two contigu- 
ous clusters may be s@. inconceivably su- 
perior to the reciprocal distance of those 
fixed stars which belong tothe same clus- 
ter, as to mark an equally distinct sepa- 
ration of the clusters, and to constitute 
each of them an individual member of 
some higher and more extended arrange- 
ment. This carries us upwards through 
another ascending step in the scale of 
magnificence, and there leaves us wilder- 
ing in the uncertainty, whether even here 
the wonderful progression is ended,” 
The Doctor has left his readers in- 
deed wildering in uncertainty. What 
can be his meaning in this exquisite 
specimen of absurdity? Will any of 
ihe Doctor’s warmest admirers pretend 
to attach any decent interpretation to 
ihe passage before us? If there be a 
Bathos in astronomy, the Doctor has 
surely dived, with ail hig powers, into 
the fathumless abyss. 

Thus much for Lecture the first, 


nomy.” ‘The second professes to treat 
upon the modesty of true science ; 
containing a rhetorical panegyric up- 
on Newton, and some very common 
lace reflections upon modern infide- 
ity, which might have been compre- 
hended in about as many lines as there 
are pages. The third is upon the di- 
vine condescension, in redeeming a 
world so insignificant as our own; an 
argument which is better stated in the 
begiming of the fourth Lecture, from 
vhich we shall willingly make the 
ollowing extract. 





“ Now it is saying much for the bene- 
rolence of God, to say that it sends forth 
these wide and distant emanations over 
he surface of a territory so ample—that 
he world we inhabit, lying imbedded as 
t does, amidst so much surrounding 
sreatness, shrinks into a point that te the 
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containing “ a sketch of modern astro- 


2st 


universal eye might appear to be almost 
imperceptible. But does it not add to 
the power and to the perfection of this 
universal eye, that at the very moment it 
is taking a comprehensive survey of the 
vast, it can fasten a steady and undistract- 
ed attention on each minute and separate 
portion of it; that at the very moment it 
is looking at all worlds, it can look most 
pointediy and most intelligently to each 
of them; that at the very momentit sweeps 
the field of immensity, it can settle all the 
earnestness of its regards upon every dis- 
tinct handbreadth of that field; that at the 
very moment at which it embraces the to- 
tality of existence, it can send a most tho- 
rough and penetrating inspection into each 
of its details, and into every one of its 
endless diversities? You cannot fail to 
perceive how much this adds to the power 
of the all-seeing eye. ‘Tell me, then, if it 
does not add as much perfection to the 
benevolence of God, that while it is expa- 
tiating over the vast field of created 
things, there is not one portion of the 
field overlooked by it; that while it scat. 
ters blessings over the whole of an infinite 
range, it causes them to descend in a 
shower of plenty on every separate habita- 
tion; that while his arm is underneath and 
round about all worlds, he enters within 
the precincts of every one of them, and 
gives. a care and a tenderness to each in- 
dividual of their teeming population. Oh ! 
does not the God, who is said to be love, 
shed over this attribute of his, its finest 
illustration! when, while he sits in the 
highest heaven, and pours out his fulness 
on the whole subordinate domain of Na- 
ture and of Providence, he bestows a pity- 
ing regard on the very humblest of his 
children, and sends his reviving Spirit in- 
to every heart, and cheers by his presence 
every home, and provides for the wants of 
every family, and watches every sick-bed, 
and listens to the complaints of every suf- 
ferer; and while by his wondrous mind 
the weight of universal government is 
borne, oh! is it not more wondrous and 
more excellent still, that he feels for every 
sorrow, and has an ear open to every 
prayer., 

* It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be,’ says the apostle John, * but we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is.’ It is 
the present lot of the angels, that they be- 
hold the face of our Father in heaven ; and 
it would seem as if the effect of this was 
to form and to perpetuate in them the 
moral likeness of himself; and that they 
reflect back upon him his own image ; and 
that thus a diffused resemblance to the 
Godhead, is kept up amongst all those ador- 
ing worshippers who live in the near and 
rejoicing contemplation of the Godhead. 
Mark then how that peculiar and endear- 
ing icature in the goodness of the Deity, 
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which we have just now adverted to— 
mark how beauteously it is reflected down 
upon us in the revealed attitude of angels. 
From the high eminences of heaven, are 
they bending a wakeful regard over the 
men of this sinful world; and the repent- 
ance of every one of them spreads a joy 
and a high gratulation throughout ail its 
dwelling places. Put this trait of the an- 
geiic character into contrast with the dark 
and louring spirit ofan infidel. He is told 
of the multitude of other worlds, and he 
feeis a kindling magnificence in the con- 
ception, and he is seduced by an elevation 
which he cannot carry, and from this airy 
summit does he look down on the insigni- 
ficance of the world we occupy, and pro- 
nounces it to be unworthy of those visits 
and of those attentions which we read of 
im the New Testament. He is unable to 
wing his upward way along the scale, ei- 
ther of moral or of natural perfection; 
and when the wonderful extent of the ficld 
is made known to him, over which the 
wealth of the Divinity is lavished— here 
he stops, and wilders, and altogether 
misses this essential perception, that the 
power and perfection of the Divinity are 
not more displayed by the mere magnitude 
of the ficld, than they are by that minute 
and exquisite filling up, which leaves not 
its smailest portions neglected ; but which 
imprints the fulness of the Gedhead upon 
every one of them; and proves, by every 
flower of the pathless desert, as well as by 


‘ every orb of immensity, how this unsearch- 


able Being can care for all, and provide 
for all, and throned in mystery too high 
for us, can, throughout every instance of 
time, keep his attentive ol on every se- 
parate thing that he has formed, and by 
an act of his thoughtful and presiding in- 
telligence, can constantly embrace all. 

‘* But God, compassed about as he is 
with light inaccessible, and full of glory, 
lies so hidden from the ken and concep- 
tion of all our faculties, that the spirit of 
man sinks exhausted by its attempts to 
comprehend him. Could the image of the 
Supreme be placed direct before the eye 
ef the mind, that flood of splendour, 
which is ever issuing from him on ail who 
have the privilege of beholding, would not 
only dazzle, but overpower us. And there- 
fore it is, that I bid you look to the reflec- 
tion of that image, and thus to take a view 
ef its mitigated glories, and to gather the 
lineaments of the Godhead in the face of 
those righteous angels, who have never 
*hrown away from them the resemblancé 
in which they were created; and unable 
as you are to support the grace and the 
majesty of that countenance, before which 
the seers and the prophets of other days 
fell, and became as dead men, let us, be- 
fore we bring this argument to a close, 
borrow one lesson of him who sitteth on 
‘he throne, from the aspe¢t and the re- 
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vealed doings of those who are surround- 
ing it. 
* The infidel, then, as he widens the 
field of his contemplations, would suffer 
its every separate object to die away into 
forgetfulness; these angels, expatiating 
as they do, over the range of a loftier u ii- 
versality, are represented as all awake to 
the history of each of its distinct and sub- 
ordinate provinces. The infidel, wrth his 
mind afloat among suns and among sys- 
tems, can find no place in his already oc- 
cupied regards, for that humble pianet 
which lodges and accommodates our spe- 
cies: the angels, standing on a loftier 
summit, and with a mightier prospect of 
creation before them, are yet represented 
as looking down on this single world, and 
attentively marking the every feeling and 
the every demand of all its families. The 
infidel, by sinking us down to an unnotice- 
able minuteness, would lose sight of our 
dwelling-place altogether, and spread a 
darkening shroud of oblivion over all the 
concerns and ali the interests of men: but 
the angels will not so abandon us; and 
undazzled by the whole surpassing gran- 
deur of that scenery which is around them, 
are they revealed as directing all the ful- 
ness of their regard to this our habitation, 
and casting a longing and a benignant eye 
on ourselves and on our children. The 
infidel will tell us of those worlds which 
roll afar, and the number of which out- 
strips the arithmetic of the human under- 
standing—and then with the hardness of 
an unfeeling calculation, will he consign 
the one we occupy, with all its guiity ge- 
nerations, to despair. But he who counts 
the number of the stars, is set forth to us 
as looking at every inhabitant among the 
millions of our species, and by the word 
of the Gospel beckoning to him with the 
hand of invitation, and on the very first 
step of his return, as moving towards him 
with all the eagerness of the prodigal’s fa- 
ther, to receive him back again into that 
presence from which he had wandered. 
And as to this world, in favour of which 
the scowling infidel will not permit one 
solitary movement, all Heaven is repre- 
sented as in a stir about its restoration; 
and there cannot a single son, or a single 
daughter, be recalled from sin unto righ- 
teousness, without an acclamation of Joy 
amongst the hosts of Paradise. Aye, and 
I can say it of the humblest and the un- 
worthiest of you all, that the eye of angels 
is upon him, and that his repentance would, 
at this moment, send forth a wave of de- 
lighted sensibility throughout the mighty 
throng of their innumerable legions.” 











As tothe “ wave of delighted sensi: 
bility,” we leave the reader to stem t| 
as he can; the passage, upon ther 
whole, ts not without considerable 
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merit. The immediate subject of the 
chapter is indeed very absurd, being 
“upon the sympathy felt for man in 
the distant places ot the creation.” If 
the Doctor will inform us, upon the 
credit of his own experience, that 
these inhabitants are all angels, such 
as ** rejoice in heaven over the sinner 
that repenteth,” we will admit this 
sympathy as far as he chooses; but if 
they be not ministering spirits, we 
have no reason for thinking that they 
have any more sympathy fr us, than 
we have for them. The Almighty 
has not been pleased to reveal to us, 
whether they have or not; we are 
therefore justified in concluding, that 
whether they have or nat, is a consi- 
deration of mighty little consequence 
to us, in our present state of existence. 

The remaining Lectures we have 
carefully read; but whether it be from 
the inflation of the language, the con- 
fusion of the argument, or the dulness 
of our comprehension, certain it is, 
that we can discover no chain of rea- 
soning, no connexion of parts, from 
the beginning to the end. He appears 
at all times happy in the opportunity 
of sacrificing argument, connexion, 
and often common sense itself, to the 
charms of an unmeaning and useless 
comimon place. 

In his language, Dr. Chalmers suf- 
fe s himself to swell into the most in- 


flated verbosity, and to indulge in a: 


poetical diction which is as repugnant 
to good taste, as it is perplexing to 
good argument. It is curious to ob- 
serve the variety of the Ductor’s po- 
etical powers in his description only 
of our earth. 

In p. 98, it is “ a puny ball which 
A: ats its little round,” 

In p. 112, it is “ a grain of sand on 
the high field of immensity.” 

In p. 200, it is * one of the smaller 
islets which float on the ocean of va- 
eancy.” 

In another place it isa “ twinkling 
atom ;”” im another, “ a remote and 
solitary monarchy” These indeed 
are but a few among the flowers with 
which the Doctor has contrived to 
adorn our lower world. 

‘The Doctor is very fond of “ grop- 
ing hés darkling way ;” we find this 
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expression p. 193, and again p. 253, 
and if our memory does not deceive 
us. wiuch oftener. 

in point of argument, Dr. Chalmers 
has left the question just where he 
found it. Of his talent indeed as a 
reasoner, we had formed no very high 
idea, from his former Leetures upon 
the Evidences of Christianity ; and 
certainly our opinion will not be 
changed by any thing that we have 
discovered in the work before us. It 
is often difficult to discover the mean- 
ing of the separate parts of the work; 
but to trace their connexion one with 
another is wholly impossible. A more 
dislocated, disjointed, incoherent pro- 
duction, never yet assumed the title of 
“a proof.” In arrangement it is as 
defective, as in chastity of language 
and in elegance of taste. Brier 

The most favou: able opinion which 
can be expressed of the Doctor’s work, 
may be given in the language of 
Shakspeare, “ that he draws the thread 
of his verbosity finer than the staple of 
his argument.” That there are twe 
or three brilliant passages, we will 
readily allow; but even these are 
overlaid with common place imagery, 
more adapted to a school-boy’s decla- 
mation, than to a theological disquisi- 
tion. We doubt not but that these 
Discourses, if delivered with suitable 
action, might have had a wonderful 
effect at the British Forum, to the 
sphere of which, both in style, argu- 
ment, and taste, they seem to be won- 
derfully adapted. Meretricious orna- 
ment, and turgid verbosity wil! ever 
have their admirers; and the Doctor 
has certainly had his. We do not 
grudge him the applause which he has 
received ; it will not last long, let 
hun make the most of it while it re- 
mains It is our duty to protest 
against this new-fangled fashion pass 
ing into a precedent, lest we sould 
be cverwhelmed with a torrent of se- 
cond hand rhedemontade ; and every 
popular preacher, while he imitated 
the errors, should expect the reward 
of the celebrated Doctor. 

We have been informed that Dr. 
Chalmers is himself a modest man, 
and that he entertains a real! dislike 
to the intolerable puffing with which 














he has heen wafted into popular fa- 
vour. If this be so, we can only ad- 
vise the Doctor to beware, not of his 
eneinies, but of his friends 5; for never 
was aman more injudiciously foisted 
upon the world, beiere lis eloquence 
had acquired strength, and his talents 
stability. If he ever can be made a 
vreat or a useful man, it will net be 
by the flattery of his friends, but hy 
the wholesome discipline of those, 
whom, probably, he will esteem his 
enennes. 

The subject which be Chalmers 
has chosen, is one of he commoli 
erandeur and sublimity. How he 
has treated it, we have had the painful 
task of showing, at some length, to 
our readers. We will now show them 
how he ought to have treated it ; and 
this, not by tiring their patience with 
dogmas of rhetoric, but by introducing 
to their notice one of the most perfect 
compositions in the English language, 
on the self-same subject, which we 
shall make no apologies for presenting 
to them at full length: and then, after 
having dwelt on the chastened dignity, 
and majestic comprehension of an 
Addison; let them return, if they can, 
to the meretricious verbosity, and dis- 
jointed rhodomontade of a Chalmers. 


“ As I was surveying the moon walking 
in her brightness, and taking her progress 
among the constellations, a thought rose 
in me which I believe very often perplexes 
and disturbs men of serious and contem- 
plative natures. David himself fell into 
it in that reflection: * When I consider 
the heavens the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars which thou hast or- 
dained; what is man that thou art mind- 
ful of him, and the son of man that thou 
regardest him? In the same manner, 
when I considered that infinite host of 
stars, or to speak more philosophically, of 
suns, which were then shining upon me, 
with those innumerable sets of p!sncts or 
worlds which were moving round their 
respective suns; when I still enlarged the 
idea, and supposed another heaven of suns 
and worlds rising still above this which 
we discovered, and these still enlightened 
by a superior firmament of luminaries, 
which are planted at so great a distance, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of 
the former as the stars do to us; in short, 
while | pursued this thought, I could not 
butreflect on that little insignificant figure 
which I myself bore amidst the immensity 
of God’s works. 

“ Were the sun which enlightens this 
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part of the creation, with all the host of 
planetary worlds that move about him, 
utterly extinguished and annihilated, they 
would not be missed more than a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore. ‘The space they 
possess 18 so execedingly little in compa- 
rison of the whole, that it would scarce 
make a blank in the creation. ‘Thechasm 
would be imperceptible to an eye that 
could take in the whole compass of nature, 
ayjd pass from one end of the creation to 
the other ; as it is possible there may be 
such a sense in ourselves hereafter, or in 
creatures which are at present more ex- 
ulted than ourselves. We sce many stars 
by the help of glasses which we do not 
discover with our naked eyes; and the 
finer our telescopes are, the more still are 
our discoveries. Huygenius carries this 
thought so far, that he does not think it 
impossible there may be stars whose light 
is not yet travelled down to us since their 
first creation. “There is no questicn but 
the universe has certain bounds set to it; 
but when we consider that is the work of 
infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
ness, With an infinite space to exert itself 
in, how can our imagination set any bounds 
to it? 

‘“* To return therefore to my first 
thought, I could not but losk upon myselk 
with secret horror, as a being that was not 
worth the smallest regard of one who had 
so great 2 work under his care and super- 
intendency. If was afraid of being over- 
looked’ amidst the immensity of nature, 
and lost among that infinite variety of 
creatures which in all probability swarm 
through all these immeasurable regions of 
matter. 

** In order to recover myself from this 
mortifying thought, I considered that it 
took rise from those narrow conceptions 
which we are apt to entertain of the divine 
nature. We ourselves cannot attend to 
many (different objects at the same time. 
If we are careful to inspect some things, 
we must of course neglect others. This 
imperfection which we observe in. our- 
selves, is an imperfection that cleaves in 
some degree to creatures of the highest 
capacities, as they are creatures; that is, 
beings of finite and limited natures. The 
presence of every created being is confined 
to a certain measure of space, and conse- 
quently his observation is stinted to a cer- 


tain number of ohjects. The sphere in { 


which we move, and act, and understand, 
is of 2 wider circumference to one creature 
than another, according as we rise one 
above another in the scale of existence. 
But the widest of these our spheres has its 
circumference. When therefore we reflect 
ov the divine nature, we are so used and 
accustomed to this imperfection in our- 
selves, that we cannot forbear in some 


measure ascribing it to him in whom there | 


is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason 
indeed assures us that his attributes are 
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infinite; but the poorness of our concep- 
tions is such that it cannot forbear setting 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, un- 
til our reason comes again to our succour, 
and throws down all those little prejudices 
which rise in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. 

“ We shall therefore utterly extinguish 
this melancholy thought of our being over- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity 
of his works and the infinity of those ob- 
jects among which he seems to be inces- 
santly employed, if we consider in the first 
place that he is omnipresent, und in the 
stcond that he is “mumiscient. 

“ If we consider him in his omnipre- 
sence, his being passes through, actuates 
and supports the whole frame of nature. 
His creation, and every part of it, is full 
of him. There is nothing hc has made 
that is either so distant, so little, or so in- 
considerable, which he does not essentially 
inhabit. His substance is within the sub- 
stance of every being, wlhiether material, 
or immatcrial, and as intimately present 
to it as that being is to itself. It would 
be an imperfection in him were he able to 
remove out of one place inte another, or 
to withdraw himself from any thing he 
has created, orfrom any part of that space 
which is diffased and spread abroad to 
infinity. In short, to speak of him in the 
language of the old philosopher, he is a 
being whose centre is every where, and his 
circumference no where. 

“ In the second place, he is omniscient 
as well as omnipresent. His omniscience 
indeed necessarily and naturaliy flows 
from his omnipresence : he cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises in 
the whole material world, which he thus 
essentially pervades; andofevery thought 
that is stirring in the intellectual world, 
to every part of which he is thus intimate- 
ty united. Several moralists have consi- 
dered the creation as the Temple of God, 
which he has buitt with his own hands, 
and which is filled with his presence. 
Others have considered infinite space as 
the receptacle, or rather the habitation of 
the Almighty. But the noblest and most 
exalted way of considering this infinite 
space, is that of Sir Isaac Newton, who 
calls it the Sensorivum of the Godhead. 
Brutes and men have their senseriala, or 
little sensoriums, by which they apprehend 
the presence, and perceive the actions ofa 
few objects that lie contiguous to them. 
Their knowledge and observation turn 
within a very narrow circle. But as God 
Almighty cannot but perceive and know 
every thing in which he resides, infiute 
space gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is as it were an organ to omniscience. 

“ Were the soul separate from the bo- 
dy, and with one glance of thought should 
start beyond the bounds of the creation ; 
stiould it for millions of years continue its 
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progress through infinite space with the 
same activity, it would stiil find itself 
within the embrace of its Creator, and en- 
compassed round with the immensity of 
the Godhead. While we are in the body, 
he is not less present with us, because he 
is concealed trom us. ‘O that I knew 
where I might find him? says Job. ‘Be- 
hold 1 go forward, but he is not there; 
and backward, but I cannot perceive him : 
on the left hand where he does work, but 
I cannot behold him: he hideth himself 
on the right hand that I cannot see him.’ 
In short, reason as well as revelation as- 
sures us, that he cannot be absent from 
us, noiwithstanding he is undiscovered by 
us. 

“* In this consideration of God Almigh- 
ty’s omnipresence and omniscience, every 
uncomfortable thought vanishes. He can- 
not but regard every thing that has being, 
especially such of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is 
privy to all their thoughts, and to that 
anxiety of heart in particular which is 
apt to trouble them on this occasion : for 
as it is impossible he should overlook any 
of his creatures; so we may be confident 
that he regards with an eye of mercy 
those who endeayour to recommend them- 
selves to his notice, and in an unfeigned 
humility of heart think themselves un- 


worthy that he should be mindful of 


them.” Addison’s Prose Works, vol. iv. 
p. 76. 
qe eee 





Meprration on Deatn. 
( From the Pious Country Parishioner_y 


Deatn! the very thought strikes 
me with horror and amazement; but 
alas! the first temporal death is no- 
thing, if compared with the second 
eternal one, which must be the sad 
state of al] who die in their sins. 

Did death, which is the end of all 
things here, put a period to our beings, 
it would be so far from being dreadful 
to the impenitent, that they would re- 
joice at it, as being that which would 
rescue them from what they dread- 
fully fear, the sufiering eternal pu- 
nishment for their grievous sins and 
provocations in this life; but this is, 
the tormenting thouglit, that Death 
presently brings us into a state, which 
wiil never, never have an end: Oh! 
how terrible must this be to a person 
unprepared for this surprising change ! 
Why then do I strive to add house to 
house, and fiehd to field. as if I were 
io dwell here forever? No, no, death 
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will soon close my eyes, and deprive 
me of every earthly satisfaction. 
Have you never seen a neighbour 
die? Do you not remember how sad 
and mournful was the scene? In a 
little time, his case will be your own; 
and you are not sure, but it may be in 
a year, a month, nay this very hour. 
Remember the thoughts you had upon 
a sick bed. Whiat resolutions, what 
vows of better obedience did you then 
make! How earnesily did you pray 
that God would be pleased to grant 
youa longer continuance upon earth: 
How fully did you propose to correct 
your passions, and strive against the 
ains to which you were strongly i in- 
elined ; and which therefore particu- 
larly endangered your salvation. O 
Death:, liow bitter is the remembrance 
of thee to an unpenitent sinner! The 
bitter agonies of the guilty sinner’s 
mind, give him more exquisite tor- 
ments, than the severest pains of his 
disease; and he feels some tortures 
of hell even here on earth: But with 
the godly person it is not so. Death 
may, at first, look frightful, it being 
a violent separation of soul and body ; 
but the good man having lived piously 
in expectation of death, has a delight- 
ful prospect beyond the grave, even of 
im: mortal life and glory ; ; he looks 
back with pleasure on the dangers he 
has happily, escaped, and finds himself 
on a sudden surrounded with new and 
unknown pleasures and delights. On 
this moment, for aught I know, de- 
ends a happy eternity: O then may 
[ so number my days as to apply my 
heart unto wisdom! My house, my 
farm, my business, have hitherto took 
off my niind from providing for death. 
But all these possessions must be left : 
then shal! T wring my hands and say, 
O that I could live my life over again ; 
then would I count godliness the 
greatest gain, and love God’s com- 
mandments more than gold, yea, than 
much fine gold. I resolve, therefore, 
God being my helper, frequently to 
meditate on death, and to act now, as 
I shall wish [ had acted, when I come 
to die. Then shall I be always pre- 


pared; and when IL cease to live with 
men, [shall dwell with God, and con- 
verse with saints and angels in the 
kingdom of Heaven. 


[ No. IS. 


Mepiration on JuDGMENT. 
( From the sume) 


Arter we have passed through the 
gates of death, we shall be carried 
away to the .egions of departed spirits, 
there to be reserved unto the judg- 
ment of the great day. Nor is this 
all, to dwell for a time in a state of 
separation ; another day will quickly 
céme; a day of public accounts, and 
restitution of all things; when the 
archangel shall sound his trumpet, 
and proclaim aloud this universal 
summons, ** Arise, ye dead, and come 
to judgment ; arise, and appear before 
the throne of God.” Then shall every 
soul enter again into its proper body ; 
and be judged for the things done ir 
the body, whether they be good or 
bad. All people, high and low, rich 
and poor, from the days of Adam, to 
the very end of the world, shall be 
gathered together from every corner 
ot the earth; there all must stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, 
and wait for their doom! But oh! 
with how different expectations ! 

The jast shall look up with joy, 
and clad inthe garments of salvation, 
shall triumphantly sing, “ Let us re- 
joice, for now our redemption draweth 
nigh; behold, Christ cometh in the 
clouds of heaven, and his reward is 
with him. Come, Lord Jesus, thou 
long desire of our hearts; come 
quickly, thou full delight of our souls; 
come and satisfy us with thy mercy, 
that we may rejoice before thee all 
the days of eternity.” Look yonder, 
O ye righteous, where he comes, high 
in power and majesty, attended with 
thousands oi his holy angels, who shall 
divide his sheep from the goats, and 
place them on bis right hand. I be- 
hold, methinks, the righteous rising 
with joy and exultation in their fac eB, 
as knowing that the rew&rd of all 
their pious labours draweth near. I 
hear, methinks, the decisive sentence 
of their eternal happiness pronounced, 
Come, ye blessed of my Father, pos- 
sess the kingdom prepared for you 
trom the beginning of the world. O 
the unutterable joys their souls shall 
feel, when these heavenly words shall 
sound in their ears! joys, which the 
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thoughts of man cannot conceive; 
joys, which the tongues of angels can- 
not express! he redeemed of the 
Lord receive this sentence with trans- 
porting thanks and hallelujahs, and 
will be amazed at the greatness of 
their salvation, so far beyond all that 
they expected or deserved. Must not 
the grace of God be exceeding abun- 
dant towards them in rewarding their 
poor services with an exceeding and 
elernal weight of glory ! 

Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for begetting 
us again to this lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 

But now I turn my eyes and see, 
methinks, the ungodly rising last, 
shaking and trembling at their ap- 
proaching doom. O with what de- 
jected eyes, and trembling hearts, do 
they stand, expecting their Judge! 
What shall they do, when, wherever 
they look, they behold nothing but 
black despair? Above, the justly of- 
fended Judge ready to condemn them: 
below, hell gaping to devour them. 
In that day a book will be opened, 
and every one’s accus:tion read, mens’ 
consciences at the same time bearing 
witness, and accusing them in that 
fearful judgment! Miserable and lost 
souls! what shall they do, when the 
terrible voice of their Judge shall 
strike them suddenly down, with, Go, 
ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels! 
Ouce they had a day of grace, but 
they hardened their hearts, and would 
not hear the voice of God mercifully 
calling them to amendment of life. 
And now this is God’s day, when he 
shall speak in terror, and punish un- 

odly men for their evil deeds. Then 
Shall they suffer the vengeance of 
eternal fire, and live im torments 
which will be without intermission, 
without end! O my soul, who art 
now taught these dreadful truths, as 
things afar off, know, thou shalt then 
be present, and see them with thine 
eyes, and be thyself concerned. Think 
now, O careless sinner, what you 
would then give, if you had repented 
in time. Therefore, repent and be 


converted, that your sms may be blot- 
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ted out. Watch and pray, that you 
may die in the peace of God, and live 
with him to all eternity. 


The Prayer. 


O blessed Saviour, thou most wor- 
thy Judge eternal, fit and prepare me 
for the last great day! Cause me so 
effectually to think on it at present, as 
that I may not dread its terrors here- 
after; but be justified by thy sentence, 
and cleared when I am judged. O 
that my heart may pass that true 
judgment on its state and condition in 
this world, which thou, O blessed Re- 
deemer, wilt pass on it in the other ; 
and if | find my conscience condemn 
me, grant I may escape that condem- 
nation by a speedy repentance; and 
aiways live as if I heard that sum- 
mons in my ears, Arise, ye dead, and 
come to judgment! Quicken me, O 
Lord, that I may daily prepare for 
this important time, expect it with 
hope, meet it with humble assurance, 
and at length, through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, my only Saviour anil 
Advocate, I may rise from this world 
of misery, to a paradise of endless 
bliss; where I shall live for ever in 
God's presence, and where I shal 
praise my God to all eternity. 


Ea 


A MORNING SOLILOQUY. 
By Mrs. Hannah More. 


Sort slumbers now mine eyes forsake, 
My powers are all renew’d : 
Mxy my freed spirit too awake 
With heavenly strength endued ! 


Thou silent mard’rer, Sloth, no more 
My mind imprison’d keep ; 

Nor let me waste another hour, 
With thee, thou felon, Sleep / 


Think, O my soul, could dying men 
One lavish’d hour retrieve, 

Though spent in tears, and pass’d in pain, 
What treasures would they give! 


But seas of pearl, and mines of gold, 
Were offer’d them in vain: 


' Their * pearl of countless price is lost, 


And where’s the promised gain ? 


Lord, when thy day of dread account 
For squander’d hours shall come, 

Oh let not this increase th’ amount, 
And swell the former sum. 





* See Matt, xii. 46: 
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Teach me in heaith each good to prize 
I, dying, shall esteem ; 

And every pleasure to despise 
I then shall worthless deem. 

For ail thy wondrous mercies past 
My grateful voice I raise, 

While thus I quit the bed of rest, 
Creation’s Lord to praise. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


New-Haven, Sept. 6. 

In the kite Visitation of the Congregations of 

the Protestant Episcopal Chureh in the state 

of Connecticut, the Right Rev, Bishop Hobart 
preached and officiated as follows: 


Persons 

August. Preached. Con firme d. 
Wednescay, 6th, P. M.at New Canaan, 35 
Thursday, wth, A. M. at Wilton, jl 
Friday, Sih, P. M. at Weston, 4S 
Saturday, oth, P. M. at Re dcing, 45 
Sunday, 10th, at Danbury, ol 
Monday, Hith, PL M. at Trambull, 82 
"Tuesday, 12h, A. Mb at Fairfield, 34 

‘ P.M. at Bridgeport, 

Wednesday, 15th, A. M. at Miltord, 25 


P. M. at West-Haven, 33 
at New-Haren, 49 
Friday, 15th, at Hompden, 10 
Saturday, 16th, at Harttord, and 
admitted the Rev. Jonathan M. Wain- 
right to the holy order of Priests, 


Thursday, Lith, 


Sunday, 17th, at Hartford, 22 
Monday, 18th, P. M. at W arehouse- 
, Point, 9 
Tuesday, 19th, A. M. at Glastenbury, — 65 
P.M. at Chatham, 12 
Wednesday, 20th, at Marlborough, 19 
Thursday, ist, and 
Friday, y2d, A M. at Brooklyn, 25 
» P. M.at Norw ich, and 
Saturday, 25d, at Norwich, 37 
Sunday, 24th, and 


Monday, 25th, at New-London, 49 

Tuesday, 25th, at Pettipang, 26 

Wednesday, 27th, A. M. at East-Haddam, 49 
; P.M. at Middle-Had- 


dam, 63 
Thursday, 28th, at Middictown, 39 
Friday, ; 29th, at Durham, Q 


Saturday,  SOth, A.M. at Woodbridge, 69 
; P. M. at Oxford, 

Sunday, 3ist, at Derby, 78 
September. 

Tuesday, ai, A.M. at Humpbreys- 
ville, and conseerated the chureh, 61 

P, M. at Woodbury, 
Wednesday, 3d, A. M. at Roxbury, and 


consecrated the church. 47 

P.M. at Woodbury, 61 

Friday, 4th, P. M. at Greenwich, il 
Total number of persons confirmed 

this visitation, Q75 


At New-Haven, Hartford, Middletown, and 
several other places, Coufirmations had been 
recently held, or the congregations had attend- 
ed for confirmation at a®acent clingches. 


Fatat Text. 


Tux lord-lieutenant of treland having 
presented Dr. Sheridan, who was a keen 
sportsman, and loved shooting better than 
praying, to a living in the country; the 
first Sunday he preached to his new pa- 
rishioners happened to be the anniversary 
of the king’s accession to the throne, and 
he undesignedly took these words for his 
text; Suffeient unto the day is the evii 
thereof, Vhough the sermon itself had 
nothing of politics in it, yet some people 
took occasion to represent him to his ex- 
cellency as a disaffected person, and in- 
deed his excetlency was so much offended 
at the impropriety of the choice he had 
made of a subject, that he gave him to un- 
derstand, he had nothing farther to ex- 
pect. This was soon whispered about, 
and when it was told to Dr. Swift, who 
indeed loved him, but could not spare his 
jest; Poor Sheridan, said he, is so true a 
marksman, that he has shot his preferment 
dead with a single tet. 


2 emery 


ar Messrs. T. & J. Sworns inform the 
Patrons of their “ Pocket lmanack and 
Christian's Calendar,” that it is their in- 
tention to have it published in time to 
reach the several parts of the Union before 
the commencement of the cisuing year. 
They, therefore, respectfully request the 
Secretaries of the Conventions of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in the several 
states, to transmit to them, without de- 
lay, lists of the Clergy, and the names of 
other ecclesiastical officers in their re- 
spective states;—the Secretarics of the 
different Protestant Episcopal Societies 
to senc the names of their respective 
officers and managers ;—and, in general, 
all who can contribute any thing connected 
with the design of the Almanack, to com- 
municate the same immediately. It is 
their wish to make the Almanack a com- 
plete register of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States; and they 
hope that the important and interesting 
nature of such a work, will sccure for it 
the aid and patronage of the members 
generally of that Church. 
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